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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE— TRUMBULL. 


Patriotism is a blind and irrational impulse 
uniess it is founded on a knowledge of the bless- 
ings we are called to secure and the privileges we 
propose to defend. Rosertr Hatt. 


OUR COLORS. 


Rep! ’tis the hue of battle, 

The pledge of victory : 
In sunset light, in northern night, 
It flashes brave and free. 

“Then paint with red thy banner,” 
Quoth Freedom to the land ; 

* And, when thy sons go forth to war, 
This sign be in their hand!” 


Wuite! ’tis the sign of purity, 


Of everlasting truth ; 

The snewy robe of childhood, 
The stainless mail of youth. 

Then paint with white thy banner ; 
And, pure as northern snow, 

May these thy stately children 

In truth and honor go. 


Brive! ’tis the tint of heaven, 


The morning’s gold-shot arch, 
The burning deeps of noontide, 
The stars’ unending march. 
Then paint with blue thy banner, 
And bid thy children raise 


At daybreak, noon, and eventide 
Their hymn of love and praise. 


Varor and truth and righteousness, — 
In threefold strength to-day 
Raise high the flag triumphant, 
The banner glad and gay. 
* And keep thou well thy colors,” 
Quoth Freedom to the land, 
“ And ’gainst a world of evil 
Thy sons and thou shall stand.” 
Laura KE. Ricwarps, Youth’s Companion. 


Kindness, the poetry of the heart. 
ArmeE-Marrin. 
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WILD ROSE BY TIE SEA. 


Wicp Rose by the stormy sea 
Bloomed so fresh and fair 

That tle wonder came to me 
She was growing there. 

Far from home on grassy lea, 

On a rock by wind-tossed sea, 

Blooming bright and sweet was she, 
In her beauty rare. 


Wild Rose, say, how can it be 
Thou dost bloom so fair, 
By the cold and cruel sea, 
Without fear or care? 
Sweet thy home on fragrant lea, 
Where soft skies are nursing thee; 
But to brave the angry sea, 
Wild Rose, canst thou dare? 


Nay, said Wild Rose, I must be 

Always fresh and fair, 
And, where’er thou findest me, 

God has placed me there ; 
And I bloom by rock-bound sea 
Bright as onthe flowery lea, 
And my sweets I give as free 

To the briny air! 

ZITELLA COCKE. 


lor Every Other Sunday. 
SOME TREES I HAVE KNOWN. 
BY ANNE E. PERKINS. 


I care not how men trace their ancestry, 

To ape or Adam; let them please their whim. 
But I in June am midway to believe 

A tree among my far progenitors,— 

Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition, vaguely sweet, 
There is between us. Surely, there are times 
When they consent to own me of their kin, 
And condescend to me, and call me cousin. 


LowELuL. 


It is safe to say that no one, unless born in an 
East Side tenement, as he grows out of childhood, 
is without the remembrance of certain trees whose 
associations make them objects of fond affection. 
They stand out in memory, not collectively, but 
each with its own individuality and special char- 
acteristics. Not that we fail to remember “the 
woods ” as a whole, or certain groups of trees, 
but singly they appeal to us as the “ fir-balsam ” 
that stood behind the old house, of which, like 
Hood,— 

‘*T remember, I remember, 
The fir-trees dark and high: 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky.” 

This tree is one of the first that I can recall, 
odorous and much admired, since it grew not ‘‘in 
the country of the pointed fir,” but where they were 
less frequent. Under it was a childish “swing” 
and a clump of lilacs, where first I noticed the 
mottled, grayish appearance of the lilac leaves in 
midsummer, and vainly conjectured its cause for 
years, not knowing it to be a mould, parasitic on 
this shrub. In easy view was the old elm, a giant 
patriarch among trees, with massive trunk and 
spreading limbs, with roots like molten lead cooled 
in shape of serpents. ILere we watched the ori- 
oles, “glances of summer fire,” as they swung 
their nest far out on the branch, secure from 
human iaterference at least. In the orchard 
were may trees, the value of which we did not 
always estimate Scripturally, according to their 
fruit, although we well knew the nature of each, 
but partly according to location, accessibility in 
climbing, convenient seats, specially pink blos- 
soms, birds’ nests, and various other attributes 
valuable to children. There was “ grandfather's 


tree,” because he liked the tang of the sour 
fruit, and “ Johnny's” tree, “ the crab-apple,” “the 
pie-apple tree,” the bitter-sweet, the Porter, the 
“mealy” apple-tree, whose apples were very dry, 
—and, it must be confessed, unpalatable to older 
palates,— with plump stems that turned over at 
once. The “sweet tree” bore very hard sweet 
apples that were much in childish favor,— so much 
so that we often rose and betook ourselves to the 
orchard without the ceremony of dressing, to fore- 
stall each other in gathering them. But I am 
sure we had no intention of hoarding the fruit for 
purely selfish motives. Sometimes we put va- 
rious kinds in the “hay-mow” to mellow. Why 
this was considered a desirable place I cannot 
tell. Long days we spent in that old orchard, 
whose trees were most of them ancient; and in 
later years we felt 
‘‘In June ’tis good to lie beneath a tree 

While the blithe season comforts every sense, 

Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals the heart, 

Brimming it o’er with sweetness unawares, 

Fragrant and silent as that rosy snow 

Wherewith the pitying apple-tree fills up 

And tenderly lines some last year’s robin’s nest.”’ 


It goes without saying that there were always 
numerous robins’ nests, this year’s as well as last; 
and many a family was under observation, loving 
and protecting, since we often preserved them from 
treacherous cats. A robin'’s choice of a home 
seems to be the apple-tree, though he will compro- 
mise; and, having selected his particular crotch, 
he places his nest conspicuously, easy of access 
to marauding cats, and then announces it unmis- 
takably. In him there is no dissembling; for, un- 
like other birds, he flies straight to his abode from 
the lawn whence he has extracted a worm, after 
much hopping and listening, with his head inclined 
to one side. If any intruder passes, he is com- 
pelled, as it were, to notice what h2 would have 
passed unsuspecting but for the tumult of dis- 
tressed, wrathful cries. 

. “ The old oak ”— who does not remember one ?— 
stood on the top of the hill beside the road leading 
to school, so near that the children that “ went 
storming out to playing” found their way thither 
to gloat over treasures in the shape of acorns —a 
store of which was secreted, indigestible and un- 
ripe, in our desks and called “cups and saucers” 
—and ‘“oak-apples,” regarded as another sort of 
fruit, the use of which was not obvious except 
as ornament. It was years before we found 
that it was caused by one of the “insect fairies,” 
cousin to the author of the bulb in the goldenrod 
stem and the prickly wild-rose excrescence and the 
red bunch on the “five-finger”; namely, by a gall- 
fly that stings its eggs into the tender leaf or bark, 
and with it a drop of poison that works such won- 
ders in metamorphosis, forming’ a house for the 
little ones when they hatch. Open one of these 
when it is older, and you find it deserted, or with 
little larve ‘that later form small black flies that 
in turn go out to bewitch more trees. 

There was the pine which “sighed, but never 
wept,” whose cones were gathered for the fire- 
place, and which was always green and glad in 
spite of its murmurings. Another widely spread- 
ing pine, developed as only isolation will allow, 
grew near the school-house; and here once, one 
very hot day, the whole school was allowed to ad- 
journ for an open-air session. In spite of earnest 
entreaties, this was never repeated, as a penalty 
for not “studying” dry books. What an oppor- 
tunity for study if the school-ma’am had been 
versed in out-of-door-lore! The poplar, or — to 
be strictly truthful —“ popple,” was early a de- 
light, as it shivered all day long; and the balm- 
of-Gilead poplar, whose sticky, odorous buds were 
preserved in alcohol or rum, and applied to youth- 
ful bruises and bumps. 


Three maple-trees stand out in memory as 
sugar-maples which were tapped in early spring, 
and whose life-blood flowed through wooden spiles 
as sap, into tin receptacles below, emptied daily by 
eager children, who ran along over the crust, hay- 
ing been told that, “when it thaws days and 
freezes nights, it’s time for sap to run.” 

Then there was a gorgeous swamp-maple, only 
it grew on a hill, and was a rendezvous and 
place of meeting. In early spring its red blos- 
soms were much in demand, and later the winged 
seeds were scattered over the ground,—so few 
destined to come to anything; and in autumn it 
was first herald with its flaming, flaunting glory 
of red. 

I had nearly forgotten the black-cherry-tree, 
murmurous with bees when it was like a snow- 
drift, and the haunt of birds later, when in fruit. 

And the willows, fragrant with toadstools so 
frequent on their trunks, with always a cool spot 
beneath them, among the tangle of jewel-weed, 
raspberries, and wild roses. Here, earlier, we 
found tall-stemmed, cool, blue violets, and daintily 
sweet white ones, whose short stems were a great 
trial in gathering, robin’s plantain, golden Alex- 
anders, the water avens, cowslips, and a host of 
other flowers. In winter and early spring the 
ruddy shoots were esteemed, as something brighter 
than the other shrubs, although frequently we 
found alder tassels or pussy willows after a week 
or two of warm weather that stimulated them to 
an early start. Verily, 


“«T that have many. a lifelong leafy friend 
‘That knows I hate the axe.” 


But how many treasured friends have fallen at the 
hands of enemies! 
‘¢ For in the blood 


Of our New World subduers lingers yet 
Hereditary feud with trees.” 


WHICIL WAS THE HAPPIER? 


Crins little Miss Fret, in a very great pet, 

“JT hate this warm weather: it’s horrid to tan, 
It seorches my nose and blisters my toes, 

And wherever I go I must carry a fan.” 


Chirps little Miss Laugh: “ Why, I couldn't tell half 
The fun I am having this bright summer day. 
I sing through the hours, I cull pretty flowers, 


And ride like a queen on the sweet-smelling hay.” : 


Wide Awake Temperance Reciter. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ANNA’S DREAM LESSON. 


BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


NNA LINCOLN was a well-behaved little 


girl. She was polite and obedient, but 
she was not sweet-tempered. 
felt very angry toward her playmates, and even 
toward her parents. She did not speak out her 
ugly feelings, however. There were two reasons 
for this. In the first place, her father and mother 
would not have allowed her todoso; and, even had 
that not been the case, she had too much pride. In 
fact, she felt very well satisfied with herself that 
she was able to control her tongue so well. It is 
indeed a great thing to be able to do, and we all 
ought to try as hard as we can to accomplish it. 
But our duty does not end there, as Anna seemed 
to think. So long as she said nothing, she did not 
feel she was doing wrong. She did not know that 
her ill-temper would increase if she did not try to 
overcome it, and that it was injuring her and those 
about her, even if she did not give vent to it in 
angry mood. 
One day “everything had gone wrong,” as 
Anna expressed it, though, when we say that, it 


She often — 


Every Other Sunday. 


means usually that we are wrong ourselves; for 


the trouble is in us, and not outside of us. 


>. 


a When she and her sister came home from school, 

they were talking of an accident which had hap- 
_ pened to Florence Kane, one of their friends, who 
_\ had spilled a bottle of ink over her dress. 

“I was glad of it,” exclaimed Anna, “she had 
been so hateful to Susie North in keeping the 
reference book, when she knew that Susie could 
not wait after school to-night on account of her 
music lesson. I thought it served Florence right 
to spoil her dress.” 

Mrs. Lincoln heard these words with pain. 
“Why, Anna,” she said, “how unkind to be glad 
of another’s misfortunes! I hope that Florence 
did not know how you felt.” 

“Oh, no, she had no idea of it,” replied Anna. 
“No, indeed,” chimed in her sister. “Anna helped 
wipe off the ink, and was as nice as could be.” 

“Then you would not want Florence to know 
how pleased you were at her mishap?” inquired 
Mrs. Lincoln. 

Anna colored as she answered, ‘“ Why, no, of 
course not.” 

“In other words, you would be ashamed of it. 
Is it not so?” asked her mother. 

Anna hesitated. “I had not thought of it in 
that way,” she said slowly. 

“But, for all that, it is what you truly feel,” 
said her mother. “You would not do anything 
you were ashamed to have people know, would 
you?” | 

“Certainly not,” Anna replied indignantly. 

“Then why should you think things that you 
are ashamed to have known?” pursued her 
mother. “Wrong thoughts injure you, and peo- 
ple are telling us nowadays that our thoughts 
affect others.” 

“Why, how can that be?” asked Anna, in- 
terested in an idea so novel to her. 

“It is difficult to explain; but writers tell us 
that we are only beginning to understand. the 
power of thought, just as for years people had no 
idea of the force and uses of electricity. But you 
know that you enjoy being with grandma, who is 
always bright and cheerful; and you do not like 
to visit Aunt Maria, because she is gloomy. It is 
not because of what they say, either; for grandma 
says very little, but you feel a serene and happy 
atmosphere as soon as you come into her pres- 
ence. Is it not so?” 

“ Why, yes, mamma: but I never thought of it 
before.” 

“ Well, think about it now, and see if I am not 
right in my other statements.” 

Anna did think about it a great deal, so much 
that she had a curious dream that evening. She 
thought she was looking into a great hall, at one 
end of which was a shining band of lovely beings. 
It was not easy to describe them; but, as she 
looked, she thought of all beautiful things,— of 
the spring-time, of budding trees, of flowers in 
full bloom, of sweet perfumes and soft music. 
The lights and colors of sunrise shone about, 
fountains played into marble basins, and sweet 
voices chanted. 

In the midst of all this beauty and harmony sat 
a figure whose face and form seemed lke her 
own. 

The ministering attendants were evidently there 
for her pleasure. They fanned her with sweet- 
scented reeds, they sang soft lullabies, and danced 
with graceful gliding movements for her enter- 
tainment. 

They brought her dainties,— cool ices and lus- 
cious fruits and berries. The colors of the foun- 
tains changed and glowed before her. ‘The scene 
was enchanting, and the girl in the chair smiled 
with delight. 

But, suddenly, she turned from the beautiful 
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spirits who attended her; and, brushing them al- 
most viciously away, she left her seat, and hurried 
to the other end of the hall. 

Anna almost screamed with horror; for there 
were ill-looking, distorted, misshapen demons, as 
horrible as the other beings were beautiful. The 
scene presented as great a contrast. Ice and 
snow covered the seat which the girl took, al- 
though she shivered as she did so. The winds 
whistled and moaned, and hail came down upon 
her through the roof. 

The evil imps tried as hard to annoy her as her 
former friends had to entertain her. They pinched 
and struck her, and pulled her hair. They burned 
her with hot pincers; and, when she screamed with 
pain, they poured ice-cold water down her back. 
She seemed to make no effort to drive them away. 
In fact, once, when they left her alone, as though 
tired of their horrid sports, she actually called 
them back. 

In place of the beautiful panorama which had 
passed before her eyes when with the good spirits, 
the imps displayed upon a miniature stage every 
kind of heart-rending scene. Children suffering 
and starving, men plundering and murdering, 
fire and flood, darkness and distress, sin and sor- 
row, all were depicted. 

Anna closed her eyes to shut out the hideous 
sights; but the strange girl looked at them all, 
while the fiends kept at their work of tormenting 
her. She groaned and cried, but did not resist. 

Anna could bear it no longer; and, seizing the 
girl by the arm, she screamed, “ Why don’t you 
come away?” 

Just then she felt her mother’s hand upon her 
shoulder, and heard her saying, “ Fie, Anna, you 
must have had the nightmare.” 

She sat up and looked about. There were no 
beautiful spirits, no evil demons. She was in the 
family sitting-room. Her father was reading by 
the lamp, her brother and sister were playing a 
game, and her mother had some sewing in her 
hand. 

Anna was bewildered for a moment, and then, 
recovering herself, she began to relate her dream. 
They all listened with interest. 

“That dream sounds like an allegory,” said her 
father. 

“Yes, and I know what it means,” replied Mrs. 
Lincoln. “Do you remember our conversation 
this afternoon, Anna, about our thoughts and feel- 
ings? Well, the beautiful beings were good and 
happy thoughts. They make everything bright 
and beautiful to us. When our hearts are filled 
with love, we feel a happiness such as not even 
perfumed fountains, enchanting music, and gor- 
geous scenes can afford.” 

*O mother, and were the imps wicked thoughts? ” 

“Yes, they represent anger, malice, ill-will.” 

“But why did she leave the lovely spirits to go 
to those wicked demons ?” 

“Why do we cherish resentment and bad 
temper? We can control our thoughts, if we try 
hard enough; but, as a rule, we do not make the 
effort. We stop at words and actions, and feel 
we have done enough if we make our outward 
lives commendable.” 

“QO mother, you know that you-said that our 
thoughts were felt by others; and I remember 
now, though I thought little about it at the time 
in my dream, for there was so much else to 
watch, that the beautiful spirits often flew away 
for a moment, and would hover over some one in 
the distance. The people to whom they came did 
not seem to know they were there; but, wherever 
they stopped, they brought smiles and happy looks. 
And it was just the other way with the imps, who 
went away to annoy people, and left everybody 
looking cross and wretched, even frowning and 
crying sometimes.” 


” 


‘Yes,” said mamma, “that must be what our 
thoughts do for others. Even if they are uncon- 
scious of it, you see, kind thoughts bring joy and 
gladness, bad thoughts carry discomfort and sor- 
row.” 

“Oh, I see it now,” said Anna; “and [ will try 
to think what is right and good and kind after 
this.” 

And she kept the resolution so wisely made. 
Suppose we each and all of us follow her 
example ? 


One country, one constitution, one destiny. 
Danren WEBSTER. 


A LITTLE FARTHER ON. 


“Wuere lies the road to Melton, the city of the 


dawn?” 

And the voices ever answered, “.A little farther 
on, 

Across the stormy summits where pilgrim feet have 
gone ; 


A little farther on, lad —a little farther on.” 


“Where lies the road to Melton, whose towers in 
splendor rise, 

Lit by the morning glories of starred and storm- 
less skies? 

The dark has dimmed the highway: the lights,— 
the lights are gone!” 

But still the voices whispered, “A little farther 
on.” 


“© lonely road to Melton, where wild the tem- 
pests beat! 

The red thorns reach the roses, the sharp stones 
bruise the feet! 

Where shall I rest, grown weary,— so long it seems 
till dawn?” 

And still the voices whispered, “A little farther 
on.” 


And with night and storm contending, he gained 
the distant heights, 

And saw the city’s towers with their gleaming, 
dreaming lights. 

Take heart! The dark is drifting to the music of 
the dawn. ‘ 

* A little farther on, lad — a little farther on! ” 

Frank L. Stanton, in the Wellspring. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK AND HIS STRANGE 
PETS. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK, who is now nearing 
his sixty-fifth birthday, is one of the most 
active of men. When he is tired of business, 

he seeks a change in the insect world,— the spider 
world, the bee world, the wasp world, the ant 
world. 

In his private sanctum, at his country seat, Sir 
John Lubbock has a receptacle for bees and 
wasps; and, as they come and go, he studies 
their habits and their characteristics. He has 
been studying these little hot-tempered creatures 
for years, and knows them. 

The story is told, that some time ago Sir John 
found a wasp whose wings were so smeared with 
honey that it couldn’t fly. He watched it, and 
presently saw a lot of other wasps—chums of 
the sticky one— come up and lick the honey off. 
The operation, however, was not conducted in as 
praiseworthy a fashion as it might have been. 
So Sir John, after giving the invalid a bath, put 
it out to dry in a bottle. When it was clean 
and respectable looking, he let it loose; but, after 
flying home, it came back, perhaps not exactly to 
express its gratitude, but at all events to fetch 
some more honey. Saturday Evening Post. 
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THE FAIRIES’ TEA. 


Five little fairies went out to take tea 

Under the shade of a juniper-tree. 

Hach had a cup from an acorn-ball cut, 

And a plate from the rind of a hickory-nut; 

And the table was spread with a cloth all of lace, 
Which the spiders had woven the banquet to grace. 


Oh, such good things as they allhad to eat ! 

Slices of strawberry,— my, what a treat ! 

Honey the sweetest the wild bee could hive, 

And a humming-bird’s egg for each one of the five! 

Then they pledged their host’s health in their 
favorite drink, 

Which was—well, what was it? 
think ? 

Why, the dewdrop that comes from the heart of the 
rose 

Is the drink of the fairies, as every one knows! 

Priscitta LEONARD. 


Can any one 


There is no heroic poem in the world but is at 
bottom a biography. CARLYLE. 


A PRETTY INCIDENT. 


HEN President McKinley was at the 
Omaha Exposition, a little girl with 


tawny hair slipped under the rope in 
the Manufactures Building; and, before a police- 
man could catch her, she lisped, “Mr. McKinley, 
won’t you please wear my rose in your button- 
hole?” The President stopped and smiled, and 
said: “Certainly, my dear. I will exchange with 
you”; and, taking from the lapel of his coat the 
carnation that he always wears, he gave it to the 
little maid, and put the rose in its place. Then 
the procession of: cabinet ministers, diplomats, 
governors, senators, generals, and other dignita- 
ries, who were wondering at the cause of the in- 
terruption, was allowed to pass on. 

Primary Education. 


The best teacher is the one who suggests rather 
than dogmatizes, and inspires his listener with 
the wish to teach himself. Buiwer-Lyrron. 


MEN OF TO-MORROW. 


HERE shall we look for the men or the 

\/ \/ women whose names are likely to rise 

aloft in the world at the opening of the 
twentieth century, now less than two years off ? 

Weare all familiar with the names of the men 
who were conspicuous at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, in which we live. 

There was Napoleon, the conqueror, whose re- 
nown surpassed that of all his contemporaries, 
and who, in the first year of this century, when 
he had just passed the thirtieth year of his life, 
was the master of victorious armies. 

There was the younger Pitt, the British states- 
man, who, soon after the century had opened, 
became premier of England for the second time, 
and who then formed those mighty coalitions that 
were devised for Napoleon’s overthrow. 

There was Thomas Jefferson, the illustrious 
American statesman, who became President of the 
United States in the first year of the century, and 
who had drawn up the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and had been one of the foremost leaders 
of the American Revolution. 

There was Humboldt, the foremost naturalist of 
his time, who, when this century began, was en- 
gaged in prosecuting those scientific researches 
upon which his fame rests, and who was a diplo- 
matist as well as a scientist. 

There was Goethe, the world-renowned man of 
letters, who in an early year of this century 
gave to literature the masterpiece of his life, the 
tragedy “ Faust,” and who, until his death in 1832, 
was a fertile and potent author. 

There was Byron, the storm-tossed poet, who 
was twelve years of age at the opening of the cen- 
tury, and who, seven years after it had opened, 
began his poetical career. 

When this century came into existence, Daniel 
Webster was eighteen years old, William Cullen 
Bryant was six, Washington Irving, seventeen; 
Andrew Jackson, thirty-three; Carlyle, five; 
Wellington, thirty-one; George Stephenson, nine- 
teen; Czar Nicholas I., four; Bolivar, seventeen. 

But who can look ahead so far as to tell the 
name of any one who is likely to stand near the 
front at the opening of the twentieth century or 
at any other time of it? 

It may be that there is among us to-day some 
stripling, some young man, or some one in the 
prime of life, who is destined to stand aloft, or to 
achieve greatness in the coming century. There 
is certainly good reason for indulging in such a 
thought, as every generation of mankind has had 
its men of eminence; and, as we have had a share 
of them in our country within the century that 
has passed since George Washington was Presi- 
dent of the United States, no doubt many will 
make worthy records for themselves. 

It is the right thing for a boy or for a young 
man, or for a person of any age, sex, or type, to 
seek to win an honorable place in the world’s his- 
tory. The desire for honorable fame, for a good 
name, is an elevating influence in life. One’s 
spirit is animated and exalted through the potency 
of a worthy aspiration. It was wise advice that 
the Concord philosopher offered: “Hitch your 
wagon to a star!” 

Young man or young woman, look forward! 
We cannot tell now what heads are to loom above 
other heads in the new century toward which we 
are rapidly approaching; but, if you strive to make 
your mind and life worthy of the Creator, you 
will very surely gain your reward. 

Joun Swinton, Jndependent. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A SEED THOUGHT. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Up from the dark and frosty mold 
\ The seeds have pushed their way, 
' And now the sprouts their leaves unfold 
To greet the April day! 


Tlow small the tiny seeds do seem, 
Within their dark brown cells! 
Yet all the winter time they dream 

Of blossom-scented dells! 


Ilow silently they slowly rise 
From their snow-guarded beds, 

Till toward spring’s fleecy clouded skies 
Their flowers lift their heads! 


So do great thoughts within the mind 
Grow like the planted seeds : 

Later their blossoms we may find 
In grand, unselfish deeds! 


for Every Other Sunday. 
JACOB. 


BY JOHN F. MEYER. 


peas was the son of Isaac and Rebekah, the 


grandson of Abraham, and the brother of 


sau. Esau and Jacob were twin brothers 
They were both born on the same day; but Esau 
was born just a little before Jacob, so he was con- 
sidered first-born son. 
When Esau grew up, he became a hunter; but 
Jacob became a shepherd, like all his forefathers. 


Hsau was a rough, hairy man; but Jacob was a 


smooth, fair-skinned man. 

Esau was his father Isaac’s favorite, but Jacob 
was his mother Rebekah’s favorite. 

One day Esau returned from hunting feeling 
very tired and hungry, while Jacob was cooking 
some lentils. 

Now Esau was very hungry, indeed. The pot- 
tage of lentils looked very tempting, and he 
wanted some of them very badly. 

He did not know what they were. So he said to 
Jacob, “Give me some of that red pottage”; for 
some lentils have a reddish color, you know. 
Therefore, Hsau’s name was afterward changed to 
Edom, for Edom means red. 

But Jacob said to Esau, “Sell me your birth- 
right, and I will give you some of the lentils.” 

In the Orient the eldest son becomes the head 
of the family at his father’s death, and inherits all 
his wealth. Besides this, the eldest son of Isaac 
would inherit the special blessing and favor of 
Yahweh, which had rested on Abraham and Isaac. 
All this was meant by Esau’s birthright. All these 


privileges belonged to Esau because he had been | 


born just a short time, perhaps by a few minutes, 
before Jacob. But Esau sold his birthright to 
Jacob for a bowl of lentil soup. Just think of 
that! 

There are many, many still who sell their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. You will understand 
that saying better when you grow older. 

You see it was very sly in Jacob to get his 
brother’s birthright away from him in that way. 
It was also very mean to take advantage of his 
brother’s hunger, and not to give him any of the 
lentils unless he sold his birthright. 

But Jacob did something far worse than this. 
When Isaac was very, very old, so old that he 
could hardly see, he called his favorite son Esau 
to him, and said: ‘‘ My son, I am getting very old; 
and I do not know how soon I may die. You 
have been very good to me. You have always 
remembered your old father, and brought me a 
piece of venison when you returned from the 
hunt. Now, therefore, take thy bow and quiver 
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DREAMLAND. 


A calm, cool, fragrant spot, 
Where care comes not; 

The nesting birds speak low, 
Flowers hidden grow. 

A vagrant zephyr drones 

In lulling tones,— 

By this slow, peaceful stream 
Repose and dream. 
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once more, and hunt some game; and, when you 
have found it, make me some of the savory meat 
of which I am so fond, and which you have made 
so often for me. I will eat your venison once 
more, and then I will give you my blessing before 
I die.” 

Now in those days fathers had power to curse 
or bless their children before they died; and 
everything which a father predicted in his last 
blessing or curse was sure to happen. At least, 
so the people in those days believed. 

Esau was very anxious to get his father’s bless- 
ing, especially since he had so foolishly sold his 
birthright. So he took his bow and a quiver full 
of arrows, and went out to hunt. But it was a 
bad day for game. He searched the forest and 
climbed mountains and looked everywhere, but 


could find no game. Ile nearly lost his way in 
the desert. He nearly fainted from thirst. His 
clothes were torn by the brambles, and his feet 
were bleeding from the thorns. The hot sun piti- 
lessly aimed its scorching rays at his head, but 
Esau thought only of his father’s blessing. At 
last he killed a deer with his arrow, and started 
for home, carrying the deer upon his shoulder. 
He little thought what had happened while he was 
away. 

Rebekah, hiding behind a curtain in the tent, 
had heard all that Isaac had said when he promised 
Esau the blessing. Now Rebekah loved Jacob 
more than Esau; and she wanted Jacob to get 
the blessing, and she was willing to help him get 
it by- fraud, by cheating. She told him to get a 
kid out of his flocks, kill it, and bring it to her. 
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When Jacob brought the kid, she made a savory 
dish out of it, such as she knew Isaac liked. 
Then she gave Jacob one of Hsau’s garments to 
put on, and covered his hands and neck with the 
skin of the kid, because Esau was a hairy man, 
and she was afraid that Isaac might feel Jacob's 
hands and discover that it was not Esau. 

So Jacob came to his father, and said, “My 
father!” 

And Isaac said, “ Here am I: who art thou my 
son?” for though he could hear the voice, he 
could not see. 

“T am Esau, thy first-born,” said Jacob. 

“T have brought the venison which thou hast 
desired. Therefore, arise and eat, that thy soul 
may bless me.” 

“ How is it that thou hast found it so quickly, 
my son?” asked Isaac. 

“Because Yahweh, thy God, brought it before 
me,” answered Jacob. 

“Come near me,” said Isaac, “that I may feel 
thy hands, and see whether thou be my son Esau 
or not.” , 

So Jacob came near to Isaac; and Isaac felt his 
hands, which were covered with the skin of the 
kid. Then Isaac said, “The voice is the voice of 
Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau,” and 
blessed Jacob, saying: “ Be lord over thy breth- 
ren, and let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee. 
Cursed be every one that curseth thee, and 
blessed be he that blesseth thee.” 

And it came to pass, as soon as Isaac had 
blessed Jacob, that Esau returned from his hunt- 
ing and prepared a savory dish for Isaac from the 
meat of the deer which he had slain. And he 
brought it to Isaac, and said, “Let my father 
arise and eat of his son’s venison, that thy soul 
may bless me.” 

When Isaac heard this, he trembled for fear 
that he had made a great and terrible mistake; and 
he said, ‘“‘ Who art thou?” 

And Esau answered, “I am thy son, thy first- 
born Esau.” 

Then Isaac told Esau what had happened, and 
Esau wept bitterly. He had sold his birthright; 
and now he had lost his blessing, and his cunning 
brother had gotten them both. He had sold his 
birthright, but he had been cheated of his blessing 
outright. Isaac was very sorry; but he could not 
take back the blessing, for a blessing once given 
could never be taken back. 

Many years afterward, when the descendants 
of Esau became the people called the Edomites 
and the descendants of Jacob became the people 
called the Israelites, this dream was fulfilled; for 
the Edomites were subject to the Israelites for a 
long time. 

Esau was very angry with Jacob, and decided 
to kill him as soon as their father Isaac was dead. 
But Rebekah heard of it, and she sent Jacob away 
to her brother Laban, to Haran, in Mesopotamia. 

Jacob had to go to Haran all alone, and had to 
walk the whole way. He could take nothing with 
him but the staff which he had in his hand; for 
otherwise Esau would have discovered his in- 
tended flight, and would have slain him. 

Jacob walked all day long, and at night he 
rested and slept wherever he happened to be. 

One night he slept under the open sky and on 
the bare ground, with his head resting on a large 
stone. That night he had a very beautiful dream, 
especially for a man who had just cheated his 
brother and cruelly deceived his father. It must 
have been because Jacob had more good in him, 
after all, than we should suppose from what we 
have heard thus far. 

He dreamed he saw a ladder which reached 
from the earth even to the heavens. The top of 
the ladder touched the sky, and above it he saw 
the glorious vision of God Himself. Myriads of 
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holy angels, bright and radiant spirits of God, 
were climbing up and down on this ladder. Some 
of those who were coming down, perhaps, were 
bringing the comfort of God from heaven for 
some sorrowing souls on earth. Others, no doubt, 
were bringing the inspiration that was to urge 
some one to do the thing he should do, and spur 
him on to noble achievement. Some of those 
who were climbing up, no doubt, were carrying 
the prayers and holy wishes of men up to God, 
and others were the souls of good men and good 
children who had always striven to rise higher 
during their earthly lives, and now that they were 
dead they were climbing up to God. 

Jacob had this beautiful dream while his head 
rested upon a hard stone, but he did not feel the 
hardness of the stone. There was a smile upon 
his face from which all fear of Esau and. all the 
selfishness and designing cunning which had caused 
the enmity of Esau was entirely absent. 

That beautiful hymn, “Nearer, my God, to 
thee” is based on this incident in the life of 
Jacob. 

Jacob had a son named Joseph, about whom we 
shall hear more later, who was always having 
beautiful. dreams. He must have inherited the 
talent from his father. 

When Jacob awoke, he called the place where 
he had slept Bethel, which means the house of 
God. 

At last Jacob came to Haran, and found the 
house of Laban, his uncle; for Laban was the 
brother of Rebekah, the mother of Jacob. And 
he lived with Laban, and worked for him. 

Laban had a daughter named Rachel, whom 
Jacob loved very much, and wished to make his 
wife. 

In those days young men had to give rich pres- 
ents to their wife’s father when they were married. 
Jacob was very poor, and had nothing to give. 
So he could not marry Rachel. But he said to 
Laban, “I will serve thee seven years for thy 
daughter Rachel.” 

Laban accepted this offer. So Jacob worked 
for Laban seven years, receiving no pay except 
food and clothing, but with the understanding that 
he was to have Rachel for his wife at the end of 
that time. ; 

It was a long time, but love made it seem like 
a few days; and at the end of the seven years 
Jacob said to Laban, “Give me my wife, for my 
days are fulfilled, that I may marry her.” 

Jacob had once deceived his old father Isaac 
and his brother Esau. It was now his turn to be 
deceived; for Laban passed off his other daughter, 
Leah, upon him instead of Rachel whom he loved, 
and Jacob did not find out the difference till they 
were married and it was too late. But he married 
Rachel also later, and served seven more years 
for her. In those days men often had more than 
one wife. 

After this Jacob served Laban still another 
seven years. This time he received his pay in 
cattle and sheep. He had now been in Haran 
twenty-one years. He had wives, children, and 
large flocks and herds. He did not need to work 
for any one now, but had all he could do to look 
after his own flocks. So he left Laban, and jour- 
neyed toward Gilead with his whole family and 
all his servants and all his flocks and herds. 

In Gilead he met his brother Esau, and was rec- 
onciled to him. After that Jacob lived a long 
time in Canaan. He had twelve sons and one 
daughter, and became very rich. He lived a good 
and happy life. He was punished for the decep- 
tion practised upon his father Isaac by the loss 
of his boy Joseph; but that is another story. 


Occupation is the armor of the soul. 
TILiarp. 


GREETING. 


A Boy went out to walk one day, 
And met a lady on his way. 

His cap was quickly off his head, 

“ Good-morning,” pleasantly he said. 


A little girl went walking, too, 

And met a lady whom she knew. 

With quick politeness then the child 
"Good-morning ” said, and bowed and smiled. 


And thus should lads and lasses greet 

Whatever friends they chance to meet, 

If they would show politeness true. 

Now who'll remember this? Will you 2 
Emitre Poursson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FAERIE QUEEN. 


Part I. 


BY R. ADELAIDE WITHAM. 


ONG before Una had awakened, the knight 
was riding on his way. At last he chanced 
to meet a Saracen “all armed to the point,” 

on whose shield was written in bright letters his 
name, Sans-foi. A wicked man was he who 


‘Caréd not for God or man a point.” 


Beside him rode a lady, clad in scarlet adorned with 
gold and pearls. And, as her gown was brighter 
than Una’s, so was her heart more wicked andl 
deceitful. The Red-cross Knight lowered his 
spear as he saw them coming, and the scarlet lady 
urged her own knight forward to meet him. So 
hard they fought that their noble horses staggered 
and were afraid. At last Sans-foi called out, 
“Curse on that cross that keeps thy body safe”; 
and, raising his sword with all his strength, he 
hewed off the helmet of the good knight. But his 
heart still beat bravely, protected by the red’ cross. 
Then with a still stronger stroke the good knight 
cleft the head of Sans-foi, who fell to the earth 
and died, without a word, even to the scarlet lady. 
Bidding the dwarf carry along the shield of Sans- 
foi, the victorious knight was starting once more 
on his way; but the cries of the scarlet lady, who 
now found herself alone and unprotected, per- 
suaded him to turn back and take her with him. 

So now the trio travelled forth, until at noon 
they sat down to rest beneath large shady trees. 
For some strange reason the lady could not bear 
the light, and the knight put up his hand to pluck 
from the tree two branches to shade her head from 
the burning, glaring sunshine. But, as he twisted 
the twigs, what did he see but great drops of red 
blood trickling down the bark! And what did he 
hear but a voice saying, 


. Oh, spare with guilty hands to tear my tender sides.” 


The knight stopped and listened; and the trees 
went on telling him how they had once been a 
knight and lady bewitched by his companion in 
scarlet, who from wicked envy had shut them up 
into the trunks of the trees. The scarlet lady 
was almost dead with fright as they spoke, for she 
still hoped to make the knight believe her good and 
true. But, fortunately for her, he was too honest 
to suspect any one else of evil. So on they went 
And now upon the lonely way appeared 
“A goodly building, bravely garnished ; 

The house of mighty prince it seemed to be. 

Great troops of people travelled thitherward 

Both day and night.” 
This was called the “ Palace of Pride”; and any one 
could see that, like a boastful person, it was all for 
show. The bricks were put together without any. 
mortar. The walls were high, but thin as paper. 
The front. was covered with a thin foil of gold, but 
the back was all in ruins. Its only foundation 
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~ was a hill of sand, which was continually falling 
away, grain by grain. Passing within, they beheld 

_.the queen seated upon her throne; and, as befitted 
her pride, she ever looked up rather than down, 
and seemed really to enjoy nothing but her own 
reflection in the mirror which she carried in her 
hand. She called herself the daughter of Jove, 
for she knew no living man greater than he to 
boast for father. When her lords and ladies be- 
held the knight and his lady approaching the 
throne, they began, like all vain people, to pull 
out their long curls, prink their ruffs, and spread 
out their fine clothes. 

In the midst of all the bustle arrived a stranger 
knight. Whom should he prove to be but Sans-joi, 
the brother of Sans-foi! Suddenly his eyes fell 
on the dwarf carrying his brother’s shield. With- 
out a minute’s hesitation up he strode to the Red- 
cross Knight, touched his sword to his armor, and 
challenged him to stand forth in combat to answer 
for the life of Sans-foi. 

The whole court assembled to witness the fight; 
and the Red-cross Knight was about to deal the 
death-blow to Sans-joi, and almost it seems 


‘The faithful knight in equal field 
Subdues his faithless foe,”’ 
When, lo! a dark cloud is all about; and nowhere 
can Sans-joi be seen! But they all grant the 
knight to be the victor, and so he goes home, — 

‘‘ Whom all the people follow with great glee, 
Shouting and clapping all their hands on height, 
That all the air it fills and flies to heaven bright.”’ 

While the knight was sleeping off the fatigue of 
his combat, the little dwarf, who, although not very 
valorous, had a good share of discretion, came to 
his bedside, and told him that he had discovered a 
dungeon under ground, where were many captives 
confined. The knight hurriedly left the castle and 
eyen the scarlet lady behind, and rode on many 
miles, until at noon he sat down by a fountain to 
rest. The scarlet lady in the morning was ill 
pleased at being so deserted; and, determining to 
be reyvenged for her desertion, she followed him 
and overtook him at his rest. She, and she alone, 
knew that the water of the fountain took away all 
strength from him who drank. So she urged the 
knight to quaff his helmet full.. The drowsiness 
began slowly to steal over him, and he had just 
laid aside his armor, when, 

‘¢ With sturdy steps came stalking in his sight 

An hideous giant, horrible and high, 

‘That with his tallness seemed to threat the sky.”’ 
As high as three ordinary men he towered, and he 
called himself the “Son of the Karth and Wind.” 

lis name was Orgoglio. In his hand he carried a 

huge oak-tree with which he pounded his enemies. 
Ile fell upon the defenceless knight, and the only 
wonder is that he did not beat him to powder “as 
fine as flour.” But his first breath, coming like a 
fierce wind, had stretched the knight in a deathly 
swoon; and, instead of slaying him then and there, 
Orgoglio carried him in his arms into his deepest 
dungeon. The scarlet lady he kept for a slave. 
But the dwarf seemed to escape his attention; and 
the lucky little fellow picked up the knight’s armor 
and started back in search of Una, whom we have 
not seen for a long while. 

She, too, had had many adventures since she 
left Archmiago’s house in search of the Red- 
cross Knight. She had met a. raging lion who 
rushed upon her at first. But, as he came near 
and saw how beautiful and gentle she was, he 
licked her tired feet and white hands, and went 
on beside her as her protector. As they pushed 
on, far in the distance she thought she saw her 
knight, and hurried to overtake him. They had 
hardly finished their rejoicings at meeting when a 
horseman appeared, coming from the opposite di- 
rection. ‘This proved to be the third brother, 


Sans-loi. He attacked Una’s companion, and threw 
him to the ground. As Una knelt to undo his 
helmet, she saw not the face of the Red-cross 
Knight, but of the wicked Archmiago, who had all 
this time been journeying with her. Indeed, be- 
tween Archmiago and Sans-loi, it seemed as if 
poor Una were hard beset by enemies. But the 
good man always finds a way out of evil. So Una 
in a moment saw her chance to escape, while 
Sans-loi was standing over the fallen Archmiago. 
Fast as the wind she ran through the forest, 
until out of breath she lay down to rest, and fell 
asleep. On awakening, to her great joy, she saw 
her old companion, the dwarf, carrying on his 
arm the armor of the Red-cross Knight. 'The 
sight of the once bright mail, now dark with rust 
and stained with drops of blood, filled her with 
fresh alarm. And, when the dwarf told the story 
of the giant, Orgoglio, she seemed to lose all 
hope. But still they wearily pushed ahead to find 
and help him. 

And now good fortune seemed to smile upon 
them, for far in the distance they saw a gallant 
horseman riding toward them with friendly man- 
ner. His glittering armor shone like the sun, and 
nowhere in it was crack or crevice where sword 
might enter to wound him. Across his breast 
glittered a sash stiff with precious jewels, and his 
shield was of one great diamond which no weapon 
could even mar. They said of him that he could 
turn men into stones, stones into dust, and the 
dust into nothing, so terrible was the glance of 
his warlike eye. 

Seeing Una in trouble, he begs her to unfold 
her woes to him. But she answers,— 


“Oh, great grief will not be told, 
And can more easily be thought than said."’ 


But he proved so sympathetic and kindly that she 
told him all her story. His cheerful words gave 
her good heart again; for he said to her,— 


‘« Be of cheer, and comfort to you take; 
For, till I have acquit your captive knight, 
Assure yourself I will not you forsake.”’ 

As soon as they came within sight of the dun- 
geon of Orgoglio, Prince Arthur — for so the new 
knight was called — sent his squire to blow the horn 
before the gates to announce their coming. All 
the castle quaked at the blast; and somehow, of 
their own accord, doors and windows flew open at 
the sound, so that the prince could freely enter. 
The giant himself came rushing forth at the noise, 
and with him the wicked scarlet lady, who was 
now exulting in the misery she had brought upon 
the Red-cross Knight. She was seated on a huge 
dragon with many heads and many fiery tongues, 
and from her height she proudly watched the con- 
test. 

The giant buckled himself to fight, and lifted 
up his heavy gnarled club. But Arthur was light 
and wary, and knew well how to escape the blows; 
and the great club, by the force of its own weight, 
ploughed up a furrow three yards deep as it fell 
into the ground. And, while the giant was trying 
to pull it up, Arthur with his sword struck off 
his left arm. Then did the cowardly giant roar 
until 


“The neighborhoods around with hollow murmur 
rung.” 


Then the scarlet lady urged her dragon against 
Arthur, but with one stroke he sent him groaning 
away. Then she poured her magic fluid out of 
her cup upon the knight. But he rallied from its 
influence, and struck one more hard blow at the 
dragon, in whose blood he soon found himself 
standing knee-deep. Once again he turned to 
strike the giant, and this time it was the death- 
blow. And, wonderful to tell, as the giant ex- 
haled his dying breath, his body seemed to shrink 


like a balloon emptied of air, and nothing was 
left on the ground but a collapsing skin. 

Now the entrance to the castle was clear. A 
queer old man guarded the door, whose answer to 
every question was, “I can't tell.” But somehow 
they found out from him where the Red-cross 
Knight was kept. His room was closed by an iron 
door that was fast locked. No key could be found 
to fit it, but a little grating in the top was open. 
Through this Arthur shouted the name of the 
knight. The poor prisoner had just strength 
enough left to answer back, and his joy was un- 
bounded when he found that friends were close at 
hand. Una hardly recognized his pale face and 
wasted frame, but there was an honest look in 
his eyes which was unmistakable. They carried 
him from his cell up into the castle, where they 
all feasted and enjoyed the beautiful tapestries, 
carvings, and gold and silver dishes which Orgog- 
lio had bought for his own pleasure. The good 
knight said that, as pay for all his sufferings, he 
had learned a good lesson, 


“ That bliss may not abide in state of mortal men.” 


And what became of the false scarlet lady? 
Strangely enough, beneath her gorgeous clothing 
they found that she was only a wretched old hag 
instead of a beautiful woman. So they stripped 
her of her finery, and sent her forth into the 
world with an appearance that could no longer 
deceive any one. 

The rest remained in the castle, glad to rest 
awhile from the terrible experiences of their jour- 
ney to this half-way house, in the consciousness 
that no enemies were lurking about them, and 
patiently waiting until the Red-cross Knight, 
weakened by confinement and thirst and hunger, 
should be able to march forth again with his 
former strength. 


For Every Other Suncay. 
THE OCEAN’S REPLY. 
(YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


“QO rHovu grand and boundless ocean, 
Art thou never found at rest ? 

Dost thou never stop the white waves, 
Flowing on with foaming crest ? 


“ Art thou often very weary, 
Breaking on the rock-girt shore ? 

Dost thou wish to cease thy labor, 
And to rest forevermore ? 


‘Was it Neptune, with his trident, 
Or the sea nymphs at their play, 

Who have bidden thee to murmur 
On and on, both night and day? 


Suddenly, above the roaring 
And the clamor of the sea, 

In a voice so calm and tranquil, 
Something seemed to say to me: 


‘Can it be, O thoughtless mortal, 
That you know not why I roar? 

Why my restless billows ever 
Break in foam upon the shore ? 


‘¢ Know thou, there’s a loving Father, 
Ever blessed, ever calm, 

Who doth guard all living creatures, 
And doth keep them safe from harm ? 


*©*Tis for love of this dear Father, 
Who doth keep us by His might, 
That I toil, now and forever, 
Neither resting day nor night.” 
CuHaRLorre F. BAncock, 74 Years. 


Z | ‘RUTHS we sincerely and heartily believe 
govern our whole life. Inwrought and 
powerful convictions of any kind mould 

the character of a man, whether for good or ill. 

Consequently, our beliefs are the real factors in 

our history. Word and Work. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tuts number of very Other Sunday bears 
date near the Fourth of July; and our notice of 
the patriotic day is shown in the fine engraving on 
the first page, made specially for our paper. It 
is a familiar, famous picture to the older readers; 
but young people need to get acquainted with it. 

The original, a large painting by John Trumbull, 
is in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. 
Trumbull was born in Lebanon, Conn., 1756, 
and died 1843. He painted many notable pict- 
ures and portraits. 

Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and 
other patriots are represented in the group. 
There is published a “key,” to which we urge 
our readers to turn. Unfortunately, we have 
not space for it. The original “Declaration of 
Independence” is preserved at Washington, and 
the Editor saw it not many weeks ago. The signa- 
tures are quite distinct, though so old. 

In addition, on this page we offer a picture of 
the house at Philadelphia where the document was 
written and prepared for the American Congress. 

Once more Hvery Other Sunday rounds out a 
year of its life. Wolume XIV. now ends. The 
Editor looks back over a happy experience. 
Printers, contributors, subscribers, coworkers,— 
all have harmoniously joined for the best inter- 
ests of the paper. 

To those who have helped to make the Letter- 
Box so successful we return abundant thanks. 
Whatever is left over will be used at the beginning 
of the new volume in September. No year so far 
has been more encouraging for us, whether we 
consider the subscription list, the commendations 
of readers, the variety of articles sent in, or the 
extent of influence. Very many articles await 
the next volume, and we beg the indulgence of 
the writers. 

To Sunday Schools we send affectionate greet- 
ings. To faithful teachers we offer our genuine 
esteem; to earnest scholars we tender our appre- 
ciation. Never doubt or falter in this noble work. 
Great is your cause, and worthy of all support. 
May the summer interlude only provide fresh 
courage and greater loyalty! To each and all 
reached by our regular messages in home and 
church we send cordial wishes for health and hap- 
piness, much of which depends on bright, true, 
inspiring religious views. It is the great object 
of Every Other Sunday to teach and spread the 
gospel of Christian Faith, Hope, and Love. 


TESTING TIE 


\ YHILE the great suspension brilge that 
unites New York and Brooklyn was 
being built, a young man one day said 

to the chief engineer, with whom he was acquainted, 

“Tlow do you know that those cables you are 

stringing will stand the tremendous strain that will 

be put upon them?” 

“Come with me, and [ will show you,” said the 
engineer. He took the young man to a machine, 
in which every wire, before it was twisted into the 
cable, was subjected to a strain three times as 
great as could possibly be brought upon it when 
it formed a part of the network of the bridge. 

“Now do you understand?” he asked. “We 
have left nothing to chance. There is no more 
chance about it than there is in the multiplication 
table.” 

That is the only safe method for any kind of 
building, whether, it be physical or spiritual, sus- 
pension bridges, or character. ‘Test everything 
before it goes into the great cables of habit and 
destiny. The Wellspring. 


CABLES. 


est in anything, especially if it be new or 

involving much labor or self-sacrifice. 
They are the ones who make it so hard for others 
to do anything. There are plenty of them in the 
Sunday School. If the question of holding a 
teachers’ meeting is under discussion, they “don’t 
know whether it is feasible,” they “doubt whether 
many teachers can be induced to attend,” ete. 
They vote neither way if they can help it, and do 
not come if it be decided to have one. Nothing, 
indeed, can be proposed which they do not make 
difficult by their indifference. Get a little enthusi- 
asm started, and they quench it as water puts out 
fire. They should be called hydropathists. 

Pilgrim Teacher. 


6 Mein aes ” are those who take no inter- 
Hh 


BIBLE and a newspaper in every house, a 
good school in every district,—all studied 
and appreciated as they merit,—are the 

principal support of virtue, morality, and civil 
liberty. FRANKLIN. 


Gop estimates us not by the position we are in, 
but by the way in which we fill it. Epwarps. 


Thoughts rule the world. EMERSON. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Tue First Boox or Birps. In this dainty 
volume we find a wise plan, together with happy 
descriptions and accurate information. The au- 
thor believes that what is needed first for young 
people is not the science of ornithology, but ac- 
counts of birds calculated to arouse sympathy 4 
interest in a “fellow-creature.” This idea is a 
mirably carried out. Some finely colored pictures, 
several plain cuts, and a charming narrative style 
in the text give ample proof that Olive Thorne 
Miller is not only well versed, but able to present 
the subject in a clear, captivating manner. Fort- 
unate are the youth of our day to have such 
attractive paths opened in the fields of knowledge. 
Thirty short, compact chapters comprise the full 
division of topics, with groupings under these four 
heads: “The Nestling,” “The Bird Grown Up,” 
“flow He is Made,” “ His Relations with Us.” 

(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Pages 150. Price $1.00. Cloth.) 


LETTER-BOX. 


Rocuester, N.H. 

Dear Editor,—I send you the answer to a puzzle and 
Enigma XX. in No. 14. I go to the Unitarian Sunday 
School, and have been almost a year. My teacher’s” 
name is Mrs. Walbridge, and I like her very much. I 
take the Every Other Sunday, and like it very much. 
Yours truly, fe 

CaLyin Cons. 


BARNSTABLE, MAss. _ 

Dear Editor,—I am a little girl of ten years of age, — 
and attend the Unitarian Sunday School of Barnstab e 
I enclose the answers to the Twisted Flowers. 
Yours truly, ; 

LititiAN Bowers. — 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 20. 


ENIcMA XXXI. This is the time that tries men’s souls. — 
Enigma XXXII. Edwin Booth. i 
Entema XXXIII. New Hampshire. 
ANAGRAM. People who live in glass houses must not 
throw stones. 


FUR AND FEATHERS. R 

Buffalo, camel, bear, ermine, chinchilla, osprey, sable, 
ostrich, lion, hare, cock, deer, goat, monkey, otter, 
buck, yak, stag, beaver, marten, mink, lamb, seal, 
alpaca, grebe, oa ox, eider, egret, swan. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 21. 
ExicmMa XXXIV. Every Other Sunday. 
ExigMa XXXY. John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Enigma XXXVI. Bunker Hill Monument. 


TEA PUZZLE. 

5. Activity. 
6. Sanity. 
7. Chastity. 
8. Gravity. 


1. Humility. 
2. Probity. 
3. Charity. 
4. Liberty. 
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July and August. 
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